A NATION IN NAME ONLY

Jefferson had been sent to Paris, John Adams to London. Hamilton and young
James Madison were in their home states: the former practicing law in New
York; the latter active in the Virginia House of Delegates, where he was large-
ly responsible for a thorough revision of the laws and for the adoption of
Jefferson's Statute for Religious Freedom. A disillusioned Robert Morris, de-
spairing of cooperation between Congress and the states, resigned the post
of Superintendent of Finance in 1784 to concentrate on his private business
affairs. Robert R. Livingston quit as Secretary for Foreign Affairs for the more
lucrative chancellorship of New York. Patrick Henry, John Hancock and
George Clinton preferred to serve as governors of their respective states,
Benjamin Franklin as president of Pennsylvania's Executive Council.

There was one towering figure who continued to be active in the affairs of
the Confederation, the new Secretary for Foreign Affairs, John Jay. His rep-
utation as a negotiator had been enhanced by his diplomatic experience in
Madrid and Paris, and the three years abroad had taught him a great deal
about the devious ways of foreign chancelleries. No man seemed better qual-
ified to put America's relations with other nations on a sound and peaceful
footing than this tall, lean man of conscience from New York.

Jay stanchly advocated strengthening the central government and giving
its administrators more responsibility. He saw to it that all communications
on foreign affairs were made through his department rather than through
Congress. He had only two clerks and a two-room suite, but from his cramped
quarters there radiated a growing power. The French minister to the United
States grudgingly reported in 178(5: "The political importance of Mr. Jay in-
creases daily. Congress seems to me to be guided only by his directions, and
it is as difficult to obtain anything without the cooperation of that minister as
to bring about the rejection of a measure proposed by him."

Jay was keenly aware that his government's authority at home could never
be secure until its independence was unquestioned abroad. But it proved an
easier task to pursue an independent course than to win the respect of the
great powers. Jay's troubles in getting the provisions of the peace treaty with
England carried out demonstrated how difficult it was for America to gain
international stature,

rpHB grudging steps by which England recognized America's independence
JL had served notice that the mother country was unlikely to fulfill its treaty
obligations with speed or enthusiasm. Franklin had talked of "sweet recon-
ciliation/' and the American peace commissioners at Paris had shown that
they were eager to resume trade with Britain on terms of full reciprocity. If
Lord Shelburne had remained at the helm, Britain might, just possibly, have
granted its former colonies their prewar commercial privileges. But his min-
istry was toppled and, as England realized that it had little to fear from Amer-
ican trade reprisals under the Confederation, pressure developed to keep the
Americans from trading with the British sugar islands, and an Order in
Council to that effect was issued on July 2, 1783.

When William Pitt the Younger became prime minister, he bowed to the
views of businessmen who regarded mercantilism and the Navigation Acts
as the prime safeguard of English prosperity. One of their spokesmen, Lord
Sheffield, marshaled statistics to prove that American trade had nowhere to
go except Britain and argued that Congress was impotent to retaliate, no
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This official copy of the Articles of
Confederation was published in
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where
Congress met in 1777. Though the
Confederation endured only eight
years, the title page hopefully pre-
dicted "perpetual union," and one
newspaper exulted that the nation
had "been indissolubly cemented."
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